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SOCIETY WOMEN BEFORE CHRIST. 

BY GAIL HAMILTON. 



Principal Donaldson, of St. Andrew's, an eminent Christian 
scholar, has startled the Christian world by recanting or recalling 
his belief that woman owes her present high position to Chris- 
tianity. He finds that the first three centuries of Christianity, so 
far from having any favorable effect on women, tended to lower 
their character and contract the range of their activity. 

Yet the world need not have been startled. Principal Donald- 
son himself is more surprised than the occasion requires. He 
confounds the Christianity of Christ with the Christianity of the 
church of the first three centuries. He admits that in the gospels 
no special doctrine was propounded with regard to women, while 
principles were uttered, influences were set astir, which mean 
ultimately the highest feminine development. It is subsequent 
churchmen who missed both principle and influence, gave a literal 
and misleading sense to words, and cramped the energy of woman 
to a narrow and degrading subjection. 

If there lingers a doubt as to whether, on the whole, Christi- 
anity has improved women, we ought first to ascertain what were 
the character and position of the women whom Christianity found. 
By a rare combination of circumstances it happens that the leading 
women of pagandom's proudest era are as familiarly known to in- 
vestigation as the leading women of Washington, of London, of 
Paris, in this last decade of the nineteenth century. The valley 
lands of many generations between are shrouded in impenetrable 
fog, but above the fog and beyond the intervale shines the glory 
of the Caesars on their far mountain tops, and in its light we may 
still see the breathing forms of their beautiful women; the grace — 
and the grime — of their domestic life through the open doors of 
home. 

If one were asked to name a group of representative men in 
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the sphere of politics, literature, government, war, for the cul- 
minating era of paganism, he could hardly fail to give the names 
of Sylla, Caesar, Pompey, Cicero, Cato. The first of the imperial 
Caesars, the great Julius, was born one hundred years before Christ. 
The world's birthday gift to him is the name of the seventh month 
of the year, and every man who dates a transaction in July swells 
the tribute of nineteen centuries to the Pontifex Maximus of pa- 
gandom. A priest of Jupiter at the age of fourteen, of an heredi- 
tary aristocracy that dared to proclaim descent not only from 
kings, but from the immortal gods, Julius Caesar was endowed 
with every ability and eager for every accomplishment. Hand- 
some, elegant, so fastidious in dress and manner that the luxurious 
drooping of his tunic fringes and the picturesque looping of his 
aesthetic girdle have defied the ravages of time, his rough country- 
men saw but the finical exterior, and only the keen eyes of 
Sylla flashed warning to Rome to look sharp after the youngster 
with the artistic ceinture, for in him were met many Mariuses. 
Even Cicero, long afterwards, when Caesar's ambition had so ex- 
panded and manifested itself as to menace his country, was baffled 
by the fine gentleman, and whimsically protested that he could 
not make him out. "I see in him an inclination for tyranny in 
all he projects and executes; but, on the other hand, when I 
see him arranging his hair so elaborately and scratching his head 
with one finger, I can hardly think he can conceive so fatal a 
design as the overthrow of the Eepublic." Orator, linguist, poet, 
author, and admirable in all before he was a soldier or statesman, 
Caesar represents more than fairly the highest social achievement 
of Eoman life, the highest physical refinement and mental culture 
of the civilization which we inherit. 

Caesar opened his eyes upon a society of which Sylla was the 
acknowledged head. A man of learning and letters as truly as a 
man of ferocious vengeance, a lover of the arts, a legislator, a 
statesman, a general, Sylla was as eager for books as he was for 
blood. When the boy Cato was wont to visit Sylla's house, he 
was horror-stricken at seeing there so many political victims that 
it seemed like a house of torture and execution. But when Sylla's 
son Faustus grew up and became business partner and personal 
friend of Rome's best lawyers, one of his pleasures was to be a 
near neighbor of Cicero in his luxurious country-house near 
Puteoli, on the Bay of Naples ; and one of the attractions of 
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Faustus's home was the great library that he had inherited from 
his father. Here Cicero was free to burrow, and these treasured 
books he pictures himself as devouring in preference to the famous 
Puteoli oysters. It was a freedom which Cicero could all the 
better appreciate because he could gain access to the library in 
Sylla's day only by bribing the librarian, whereas Faustus per- 
mitted him not only to burrow, but to borrow. 

Yet we must not be too severe even on Sylla. Book-lovers are 
not the most trustworthy folk in the world, and Cicero was a fer- 
vid book-lover. Moreover, it was a priceless library. It had 
originally belonged to Aristotle, who had beqeathed it to Theo- 
phrastus. That accomplished scholar had enlarged it with many 
contemporary works, including his own, which Cicero valued so 
highly that he could not invite Atticus to visit him without bid- 
ding him bring his Theophrastus with him. The heirs of Theo- 
phrastus, ignorant of its nature, but aware of its value, buried the 
treasure for safe keeping where it came near being ruined by damp 
and mildew. Discovered and rescued by the learned Apellikon, 
Sylla found it in Athens and brought it home, guarding it hence- 
forth perhaps — and perhaps not — too jealously. 

But what came by plunder went by poverty. Poor Faustus, 
plunged in debt, was obliged to put up public bills of sale, and 
Cicero, who could never miss his joke, remembering Sylla's long 
lists of Boman citizens proscribed for slaughter, came to his friend's 
defence against charges of extravagance and degeneracy with the 
pointed plea, " I like these bills much better than his father's." 

Pompey, handsome, eloquent, sympathetic, brilliant, and be- 
loved ; Cato, priest, philosopher, patriot, reformer ; Cicero, the 
man of genius with the temperament of genius, sincerest of Be- 
publicans, the dawn of a Christian conscience shedding over 
his pagan soul a light strong enough to give him the torment of 
vision, but not strong enough to minister the triumph of faith — 
these are great men not only of the ancient but of the modern 
world. It is to the wives of such men, it is in their relations 
with women of their own rank, that we must look for the highest 
character and the widest range which pagandom can furnish to 
woman. 

At the age of sixteen Caesar was betrothed, probably without 
his consent and against his liking, since immediately after the 
death of his father he dismissed the young lady and married Cor- 
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nelia, daughter of Cirma, colleague of Marius. Sylla was gravely 
displeased with the young man's choice. The exquisite garb, the 
hyacinthine locks, had not concealed from him the young dude's 
ambition or ability. He was already allied to Sylla's foes by the 
marriage of the rough-and-ready soldier-leader, Marius, to Caesar's 
aunt Julia. Sylla had no mind to see the brightest and cleverest, 
even if the daintiest, young man of Rome throw himself com- 
pletely into the arms of the enemy, and thus add to the strength 
of democracy the charms of aristocracy. With all Sylla's education, 
his art, his love of books, there was nothing in his view of the 
woman question to convince him that the situation was irretriev- 
able. He simply and promptly ordered a divorce ! The grief, 
the rights, the situation of the woman were not even considered. 
When the young husband refused to obey, he was treated like a 
criminal, unfrocked, deprived of all claim to his wife's dowry, to 
his own inheritance. Even his life was threatened, and he was 
saved only by swift flight and long concealment. 

Such tribute the leader of Rome paid to the sacredness of mar- 
riage. On such heights stood woman in the most glorious era of 
pagandom. 

The young wife died ; but when Caesar again thought of mar- 
riage, the political skies had changed. He had held firm to the 
Cinna marriage, and he now conciliated the Sylla faction by 
marrying Pompeia, the granddaughter of Sylla, and a kinswoman 
of Sylla's pet, Pompey the Great, then in the zenith of his popu- 
larity. It seems to have been from the beginning a marriage of 
politics, and not of affection. Pompeia was not beloved. And the 
political skies went on changing. The star of Sylla sank beneath 
the horizon, and the star of Caesar mounted higher and higher. 
When all advantage that could spring from wedding Pompeia had 
been reaped, Caesar's thoughts turned elsewhere. The plots of 
Sylla against Caesar's Cornelia must seal the dead lips of Sylla 
against reproach, should Caesar repudiate Pompeia. But it was 
not the dead that Caesar regarded. It behooved him only to have 
a specious case to present to the living. 

On one night in each year it was customary for the wife of 
the chief magistrate to celebrate in his house the worship of the 
Good Goddess, the especial deity of women. Even to the master 
his doors were closed, and he was fain to spend the night at some 
friend's house. When the service was to be held in Caesar's 
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house, Clodius, a reckless young scapegrace of the highest fam- 
ily, disguised himself in woman's clothes and gained entrance to 
the house. The gossip of Eome had it that he was carrying on a 
flirtation with Pompeia, but that Caesar's mother, Aurelia, kept 
so strict a watch that Clodius was never able to visit Pompeia at 
home, and took this method to gain his end. While the maid 
who admitted him went to call Pompeia, Clodius wandered up 
and down, trying to keep away from the lights, and thus, a little 
frightened, no doubt, and clumsy in his novel garb and situation, 
attracted the attention of another maid, who asked him what he 
wanted. He replied that he was waiting for Abra (Pompeia's 
maid). A false note in his voice aroused the suspicion of his 
questioner, who drew him into the middle of the room, gave one 
startled stare at him, and ran to her mistress in a panic, scream- 
ing that there was a man in the house ! Her mistress chanced to 
be Aurelia, Caesar's mother and Pompeia's mother-in-law. Of 
course it was no " still hunt." Clodius tried to hide, but was 
found, recognized, and turned out of the house. The assembly 
was scattered, and all Eome was in an uproar. 

Csesar made short work of his part in the transaction. He 
divorced Pompeia. It is not certain that Pompeia knew of 
Clodius's plan, though it is possible. It is not certain or probable 
that Clodius, bad as he was, meant anything more than an im- 
pious and impudent frolic. It is not impossible or altogether 
improbable that Caesar, Aurelia, and Clodius were in collusion 
against Pompeia. It is certain that, when Csesar was called upon 
to testify at the trial of Clodius, he declared that he knew nothing 
of what was alleged against him ! It is certain that, when 
Clodius afterwards became a candidate for high office, Caesar, as 
chief magistrate, — let us say president, — took an active and suc- 
cessful part in furthering his election. But he immediately 
divorced Pompeia. And he could offer no better reason, saturated 
all through and through as he was with immorality, than the 
cruel sophism, " Caesar's wife should be above suspicion." 

The world has taken him at his word; has forgotten outraged 
Pompeia, has failed to discern in this .glittering and sounding gen- 
erality the base pretext of a man who was hunting for pretexts to 
divorce his wife, has accepted it, at Caesar's own valuation, as the 
lofty requirement of a lofty soul! 

I trust that Caesar's moral nature has so far righted itself in 
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the spiritual world as to make him rejoice that his sin has found 
him out in this, even at so late a day. 

But it thus appears that the rank and scope and quality of 
womanhood could permit a woman, by birth and marriage of 
Rome's highest blood, to be divorced, disgraced, without recourse, 
without trial; while her alleged paramour was exonerated and 
exalted by her husband, and while that husband was betraying 
his own friends and peers, and covering himself with such guilt 
as would close against a man the door of every American home. 

For while Pompey was in Asia fighting his country's battles, 
the foremost man of all this world, the fine gentleman, the im- 
maculate idealist of feminine purity, found the occasion auspi- 
cious to ingratiate himself in the affections of Mucia, Pompey's 
wife. The great warrior came home conqueror. He had pene- 
trated, the first Roman general, to the holy city, Jerusalem. The 
clash of his armor had resounded in the holy temple. His pagan 
feet, curious but unwitting, had desecrated the holy of holies. 
He returned, victorious, to a greater desecration. He came back 
to receive the adoring plaudits of his countrymen, and found — a 
darkened hearth, a wife disgraced, children worse than orphaned 
by his personal friend, his social peer, his fellow-officer, his family 
connection. So notorious was the scandal that his indignant and 
immediate divorce of Mucia, although she was the mother of his 
three children, met with general approbation. 

Yet Mucia was no low-born woman raised by her beauty to the 
rank of Pompey. Her brothers were bishops, mayors, judges, 
magistrates, in close official and personal association with the 
man who betrayed her. One of them was an intimate friend of 
the most attractive man of antiquity, the most perfect antitype 
of the modern man, the peace-loving, literature-loving, family- 
loving Cicero. But Mucia's mother, alas ! was of such repute 
that her name could not escape the raillery of the wits of Rome 
or hold any shield before her daughter's disgrace. 

Mucia could not be less blamed, but Pompey might be more 
pitied, if we could forget his own behavior to women. He had 
reason to repudiate Mucia, but his previous divorce of Antistia 
was not only causeless, but cruel. She was the daughter of 
a judge, of a man who had been so impressed with Pompey's 
forensic ability that he sought Pompey's alliance by marriage 
with his daughter, we may suppose with the daughter's assent. 
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No fault seems to have been found with Antistia ; but when Sylla, 
a still higher officer, fell in love with Pompey's military prowess, 
as Antistius had done with his forensic brilliancy, he also told his 
love in the same manner — by desiring a family alliance. 
Christianity would find this doubly difficult to accomplish, for 
not only was Pompey already married to Antistia, who was freshly 
mourning the death of her father, slain in the Senate because 
he was suspected of too great partiality for Pompey, but Sylla's 
only available kinswoman — if she could be called available, or a 
kinswoman — was his stepdaughter, iEmilia, who was married to 
another man, of whose child she was soon to become the mother. 
But none of these considerations had weight with Sylla, or ap- 
parently with Pompey. Antistia was divorced, and her mother, 
crazed by double sorrow, — the murder of her husband and the 
repudiation of her daughter, — took her own life. Emilia was 
divorced and married to Pompey, and, as we must infer, crushed 
by grief and horror, died in giving birth to her first husband's 
child in her second husband's house. 

The treachery of Mucia did but avenge Antistia. Yet one of 
the strong points of Pompey's character was his conjugal fidelity, 
his domestic felicity. He seems to have been as irresistible to 
women as he was to men. The devotion of his five young 
wives to their elderly husband was marked by his contemporaries 
and is signalized by history, while his devotion to them some- 
times caused unfavorable comment, even from his admiring 
countrymen. 

Nor do we hear that Caesar suffered greatly in popular estima- 
tion. Society had a clear intellectual apprehension of duty, with- 
out any decided moral repulsion from vice and crime. Certainly 
Caesar was not hindered in the career of his ambition. On the 
contrary, he seems deliberately to have planned to climb by his 
vices ; to avail himself of the women he corrupted to conciliate 
the men he wronged. It was merely a mistake of calculation in 
the case of Pompey, who had grown too great to take kindly to 
the spoliation of his home. Keturning with all the trophies and 
all the triumphs of a conqueror, he had nothing to ask of Caesar. 
Caesar, therefore, found it expedient to take the initiative and seek 
a reconciliation ; and his one recourse was again the sacrifice of 
a woman. This time it was his own daughter and only child, sole 
offspring of his early-lost Cornelia. She was already betrothed 
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to Servilius Caepio, and they were on the point of being married. 
None the less did Caesar offer and Pompey accept her ravaged 
hand. To pacify Caepio, Pompey's daughter was given him in 
exchange 'for Caesar's daughter, and no one was deterred by the 
fact that Pompey's daughter was engaged to Faustus, the son of 
Sylla. Caesar may have thought it only fair reprisals to snatch a 
wife from the son whose father had so desperately sought to 
snatch Cornelia from him. 

So Faustus lost both wife and estate ; and hardly had Caesar 
steeped himself in the infamy of offering his daughter's broken 
faith to heal the wounds of his own, while Pompey had steeped 
himself in the equal infamy of accepting the offer, when we find 
Caesar negotiating his own marriage with the daughter of Cal- 
purnius Piso, one of Pompey's stanch adherents and lieutenants, 
thus through Piso, as well as Pompey, aggrandizing his own 
influence to the point of supremacy. There was no public 
opinion to protect the women or condemn the men. 

Cato did, indeed, protest, and called gods and men to witness 
how insupportable it was that the first dignities of the state should 
be prostrated by marriages, and the complexion of the government 
determined by traffic in women! But, though Cato called a spade 
a spade, doubtless the Eomans saw even more clearly than we 
that personal resentment may have lent terseness to his nomen- 
clature. All patriot as he was, so that down even to our own 
time his name has reached as a synonyme for the noblest civic 
character, his family had not escaped the polluting touch of 
Julius Caesar. The name of his sister Servilia was so unhand- 
somely associated with that of Caesar that her son Brutus, " the 
noblest Roman of them all," was popularly reputed to be Caesar's 
son. During Caesar's first presidency of the Republic he gave her 
a pearl valued at nearly a quarter of a million of dollars — a pearl 
which is as much the public property of history as are the Gracchi 
jewels of an earlier time. Brazen and shameless, Julius Caesar 
sat side by side with Cato in the Senate, and published his 
fiendish triumph over the shamed but helpless brother. In a 
heated debate touching the punishment of the Cataline conspira- 
tors, Cato, seeing a note brought in to Caesar, incautiously 
charged him with some traitorous communication, and it was 
immediately moved that the billet be read in the Senate — moved, 
perhaps, at Caesar's sly suggestion, that Cato might be caught in 
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the trap. Cato was caught in the trap. Caesar handed him the 
note. Cato at the first glance recognized the handwriting of 
his sister, and flung it back to Caesar with the indignant exclama- 
tion, "Take it, you sot !" 

Through all the centuries one can see the sneering smile on 
the lip of Caesar, the accomplished, self-possessed man of the 
world, at this humiliating advantage over the rough and discom- 
fited man of simple honor. Is it any wonder that, when Caesar 
had trampled under foot all his opponents, Cato chose to die in 
the old Roman way, by self -slaughter, rather than come under 
the dominion of this man, who had made public mockery of his 
sister's shame and his own anguish ? It is reckoned magnanimity 
in Caesar that, upon hearing of Cato's death, he exclaimed : " I 
envy him, because he has envied me the glory of pardoning him." 
But Caesar's pardon would have been harder for Cato to bear than 
was Cato's sword. 

How much even the designs of Cato's nephew, Brutus, against 
Julius Caesar owed to the bitter shame that gnawed him for his 
mother's shame, we can never know. Caesar certainly looked 
upon Brutus with an affection and treated him with a partiality 
which his contemporaries might well attribute to paternal ties, 
although posterity has taken the liberty of changing the 
" Kai'Sv tskyov'' (you too, my son !) of Caesar's dying lips into 
the more familiar " Et tu, Brute ! " But Brutus's pride and love 
were in his descent from the ancient Brutuses, and I think the 
stab he gave to Caesar at the foot of Pompey's statue must have 
borrowed its vim and its venom quite as much from family honor 
wounded as from national liberty threatened. 

Yet when we look into Cato's "interior," we find a fearful and 
wonderful exhibition of the attitude of the highest pagan women. 
His wife, Attilia, the mother of his two children, he divorced for 
conjugal unfaithfulness, and married Marcia. Among Cato's 
friends and admirers was an eloquent lawyer and eminent gentle- 
man, Hortensius, friend and rival of Cicero, whose tempestuous 
enthusiasm bore him to the point of proposing that Cato should 
give him in marriage his daughter Portia. As Portia was already 
a wife and the mother of two children, Cato, more scrupulous than 
Sylla, replied that, with the greatest esteem for Hortensius, he 
could not think of such a thing as giving him another man's wife. 
Hortensius met this objection cleverly by asking Cato to give 
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him, then, his own wife! Cato, taken aback, replied that he must 
first consult — Marcia's father. Marcia's father, a gentleman of the 
highest political rank, saw no objection, and Marcia, although in 
the same pathetic condition as the unhappy Emilia on a similar 
occasion, was married, with Cato's consent, in Cato's presence, to 
Hortensius. But Marcia was made of sterner stuff than Emilia. 
She outlived Hortensius, remained on friendly and even helpful 
terms with Cato, and when Hortensius, dying, left her all his 
property, and Cato, going out to war, needed a chaperon for his 
daughters, the complaisant ex-husband remarried the complaisant 
rich widow, his ex-wife, and departed with the true Cato air of 
having discharged the whole duty of man. Is it to be wondered at 
that Cato's spade did not make much impression on the sewage- 
soaked soil of Roman society ? 

And when, in the next reign, the son, or perhaps it was the 
grandson, of Hortensius asked from Augustus some office or emol- 
ument to save him from poverty, did it occur to any one that the 
poor lad might have been robbed of his rightful wealth when Hor- 
tensius alienated his vast estates from his natural heirs to bestow 
them upon Cato's wife ? Cato could speak great swelling words 
in eulogy of poverty ; but he should have writhed in his grave be- 
neath Caesar's taunt of having sold his wife for Hortensius's gold. 

Cicero also flashed his lightnings indirectly against these poli- 
tical marriage juggleries ; but even my Cicero, the wise, witty, 
fond, foolish, pure, and pious ; patriot, orator, author ; the modern 
man — can he stand the ordeal of Christian scrutiny ? Loved 
more than all, he is to be blamed more than all, because to him 
were given a finer touch and a warmer heart. Cicero liked gossip 
as only a man can, but he loved wife and child, and clave unto 
them like an American citizen. Terentia, when he wrote to her 
in his absences, was " Light of my eyes, my longed-for darling ! 
from whom all used to seek help." Tullia, his daughter, was 
"Tulliola" — little Tullia; and, writing to his friends, he gave 
them the baby messages of his little Cicero, just as I would send 
the prattle of little Charlotte to her grandmamma, confident that 
nothing else in the wide world would be half as interesting. 
" Little Cicero sends greeting." " Young Cicero, the philosopher, 
sends greeting to Titus, the statesman." " Tully to Terentia, and 
the father to Tulliola, his two souls ; and little Cicero to the best 
of mothers and his darling sister." 
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In exile and cruel sorrow he writes : " If these evils admit of 
no change, still I wish to see you, my life, as soon as possible, and 
die in your embrace." " Can I then exist without you ? Be as- 
sured of this : if I have you, I shall not think myself wholly 
ruined." " Farewell, my Terentia, my most faithful and best of 
wives ! and my dearest daughter, and Cicero, our only remaining 
hope." 

What is, perhaps, even more trustworthy, he writes to his 
intimate friend, Atticus : " The only repose I enjoy is in the 
society of my wife and daughter and my honey-sweet Cicero." 

The next we know he has divorced her ! After living with 
her more than thirty years, being himself more than sixty years 
old, he turned and rent her, the mother of the two dear children, 
from his heart and from his house. And he gives no adequate 
reasons. He may have had them, but he has not produced them. 
Those which he does give are of the flimsiest. "I would not," 
he says, " have resolved on a divorce if I had not, on my return 
from abroad, found my domestic affairs in as bad a plight as the 
Eepublic itself." 

The owner of ten villas, yet always in debt, always borrowing 
money for himself or for his brother Quintus, buying books, 
building fountains, fish-ponds, gymnasiums, entertaining great 
visitors, it is idle for Cicero to complain of poor Terentia because 
in his absence she had not managed things with entire economy. 
Terentia herself steadily maintained that Cicero had no real 
grounds for his action. She was a faithful and efficient wife — 
very unlike her sister-in-law, Pomponia, whom Quintus did not 
divorce without cause. Pomponia was sister of Cicero's life-long 
dearest friend, Atticus, but she had a temper of her own. When 
Cicero, as governor- general, was on his way to Cilicia, his brother 
naturally came up to meet him and escort him to his own house, 
on the route. As naturally, he telegraphed home to order dinner, 
which offended Pomponia as encroaching ol. her sphere. Unrea- 
sonable woman ! If he had not warned her, buu had come upon 
her unexpectedly with a whole house-party, she might well have 
been offended. When they reached her house, Quintus, in the 
most affable manner, begged her to invite the ladies among their 
neighbors, and he would invite the gentlemen. 

" Oh, no," flouted my lady, " I am only a stranger here ! " 
and refused to invite or even to join the company at table, or 
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touch, a tidbit which her hapless husband sent her by way of 
peace-offering. It is not heathenism alone which would be 
tempted to try the heroic remedy for such humors. " You see," 
moaned poor Quintus to his brother, " what I hare daily to en- 
dure." Marcus sympathized with Quintus, but he carried his 
sympathy to the doubtful point of complaining to Pomponia's 
brother, his friend Atticus. Pomponia, like many a fine lady of 
modern times under similar grievances, had "gone home to her 
mother," and Cicero begged Atticus to tell her that this time, at 
least, Quintus was not to blame. Nor can we justify him for 
peeping into a letter, which came through his mail, from Pilia, 
the young wife of Atticus, to the offending Quintus. True, he 
was certain it was about this conjugal quarrel — as it was — and he 
was intensely curious to see what view Pilia took of it. He was 
also confident that Atticus would not, any more than himself, 
think a woman's privacy had any rights which he was bound to 
respect ; but he had a sufficient fear of woman's wrath, what- 
ever may have been his respect for her rights, to warn Atticus not 
to let Pilia know that he had been tampering with her letters ! 
Dear old gossip ! " You know," he prattled to Atticus, " we 
both are pretty curious," and spun another yarn of Koman tittle- 
tattle. 

Is there any pen at this moment recording for the amusement 
of the fortieth century — what is unknown to the nineteenth — that 
our Ciceronian Evartses and Shermans and Keeds and Depews are 
Ciceronian gossips too ? 

But Terentia was no Pomponia. When Cicero sent word to 
his villa at Tusculum to make ready bath and banquet for a party 
from Brundusium, history records no balking on Terentia's part. 
She and Pomponia did not get on very well together, — as who did 
get on smoothly with pampered Pomponia ? — but when Cicero in- 
vites Atticus to Kome on a festive day, Terentia lets by-gones be 
by-gones, and hospitably adds her invitation to his sister Pompo- 
nia and to their mother. Just the same, however, Cicero divorced 
Terentia, who took upon herself the remarkable revenge of living 
to be one hundred and four years old and marrying three hus- 
bands after she had been discarded by Cicero. 

Perhaps, after all, then, Cicero had his reasons, though he 
preserved the dignity of not giving them. 

Alas ! but he married again — this time a young girl of whom 
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he had been made guardian and who had something of a fortune. 
It has an ugly sound, but it could not have been quite so bad as 
it sounds, because, very soon, alas ! he divorced her also, and 
when a Eoman divorced his wife without "cause," the law obliged 
him to refund her dowry. Poor Cicero seems to have been strug- 
gling all the rest of his life to payback the dowries of his divorced 
wives ; and in the discipline let us trust he made expiation. 

What was his aversion to his second wife, his girlish Publilia, 
we do not know, but we know that it was acute and insur- 
mountable. Her family were very anxious that he should take 
her again, but he would not listen to it. She wrote to him that 
her mother and her brother were coming to Astura to see him, 
and prayed that he would let her accompany them. He not only 
peremptorily forbade them all, but wrote in a panic to Atticus to 
be on the watch and give him timely notice if they left Rome, 
that he might take himself out of the way ! And the only 
shadow of reason given by his friends for the divorce is that Cicero 
was disgusted with her because she did not grieve enough at the 
death of Tullia. 

Poor Tullia, sweet Tulliola, too, must take her place in the 
witness box and testify to the degrading and degraded position of 
pagan women. A devoted daughter and her father's darling from 
her cradle to her grave, her early death broke his heart; but her 
blighted life is the sad record of pagan womanhood. 

Her first marriage was sufficiently happy, but her husband died 
young, and a year afterwards her father married her to Crassipes, 
a man high in office, but who shortly afterwards divorced her. 
Yet Cicero remained on friendly and even confidential terms with 
him, and, nothing daunted, turned his thought to procuring her 
a third husband. 

Many suitors sought her hand, but Cicero's choice fell on the 
worst of all, Dolabella, a cruel profligate, who at the time was 
married to Fabia, but was contemplating divorce. Cicero knew 
his character, and on occasion did not hesitate to mention it. 
But Dolabella was of an old family and proud position, and Cicero 
was a " new man" under the glamour of "hereditary aristocracy," 
and he gave to Dolabella's keeping that dearest treasure, his 
daughter. He may not have forced Tullia, but he did not warn 
her. She married Dolabella, but she could not long endure life 
with him, and another divorce came. Dolabella, however, was a 
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spendthrift, and Tullia's dowry had been scattered to the four 
winds as fast as it was paid over. Cicero in vain sought the debt 
due from the conscienceless Dolabella, and was obliged to sell his 
plate and furniture. Yet they, too, remained on good and even 
affectionate terms. Dolabella addressed his father-in-law as " my 
dearest Cicero," and Cicero gave lessons in declamation to Dola- 
bella, and wrote to him in warmest praise for having quelled a 
riot — though he remarked in a letter to Atticus that it would be a 
much greater deed if Dolabella would pay the money he owed 
him. Oh ! my honey-sweet Cicero ! 

But Tullia came home broken-hearted to her father, with the 
little son born under her husband's roof after her divorce. A few 
weeks she lingered, and then Cicero's house was left unto him 
desolate. 

I have spoken only of women in the first society, in official so- 
ciety, the lawful wives of eminent men. . They constituted the 
highest circles of Borne and therefore of the world. They repre- 
sent the Boman Bepublic. They are to be compared with the lead- 
ing woman of present republics; with Mrs. Harrison and Madame 
Carnot ; with the women of Cabinet and Congress and drawing- 
room. Looking from these great Boman ladies of all parties to 
the great ladies of our own Bepublic, irrespective of party, whose 
spotlessness one would no more think of noting than of the sun 
its shining, who sway men by inspiration, and are controlled by 
love and conscience, but are commanded by men never at all, we 
cannot fail to see that, if early Christianity pulled women down, 
something in the following centuries has made up for it. 

Gail Hamilton. 



